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How ratteh: more delightful to an undebauched mind is the task of making improvements on the earth than all the vain glory, ; 


which can beggpired from ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted career of conquests.” — WASHINGTON. 
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TERMS OF THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


Tue Tennessce Farmar, is published monthly at $1,59 per 
annum, but $1 will be received if paid in advance, Payments 
made within three months-ef the commencement of the year 
will be considered in advance. 

é All subscriptions must commence witirthe year. 
Bs No subscriptionsdiscontinued, but at the option of theEditor, 
untjl all arrearages are paid. 

All letters on business. in any way connected withthe Ten- 
nessee Farmer must be addressed to Emmerson & Deaderick 
Jonesborough Ten., and in order to ensure attention must Be 


Pas’ 

‘According to the decision of the Posr Mastex Grenarat 
Tenne ssec Farmer is subject Only to newspaper postage— 
one cent for each number within the State or within oneliun- 
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i In a note at the foot of page 129, in our last No, 
to for “the European sheep isa mongrel intermisture 

of various English breeds,” &c., read, ‘the American 
a sheep isa mongrel intermixture of various Luropean 
: 


breeds,” &c. 


—- 








Shecp Husbandry. 


: 1 NUMBER. 
See Having procured a good breed of sheep the} 
a next thing j is to adopt those modes of rearing 
“ai and management, Which will prevent. its Bi ccivs 

FZ ration, and secure the largest profite in this branch 

oo of husbandry. -Much has been written, said and 
oT sung, on this interesting subject. The experi- 
ers £ ence of all past ages is before us for our instruc- 
neat * tion and guidance. Even in the early patriaychal 
ae periods of the the shepherd exhibited an 
a example of careful attention, and zealous hu- | 


‘ . 
manity in the management of his flocks, which 


many a farmer in this age of light end improve- 
ment would do well to emulate. He followed 
and tended them by day ‘and by night; sought 
out for, and drove them+o, the spots where the 
grass grew the greenest and the\waters flowed 
the purest; defended them, by hisacthwe courage, 
from theferecious beast of prey, evtn at the risk 
of life and limb; and ministered, with touching 
tenderness, to their necessities and helplessness, 
“¢ gathering the lambs with his arm, and carryifig 
them in his bosom, and gently leading those that 
were with young.”? Thecareand tenderness exhib- 
| ited in this example were notthe mere result of the 
| poetic feeling which the pastoral life is supposed 
| to foster; but the clearest indication of thrift; 
| policy and good'judgment. All such care and 
protection are well and amply rewarded in the 
|increased value which they’ give to fleece and 
icarcase. Indeed, the whole. mystery in the 
breeding of sheep may be said to consist in the 
simple rules—--sufficient’ and healthful food 
| throughout the year, a little extra watchfulness at 
the periods of their helplessness and necessities, 
and protection from the severities ‘of the “winter 
season. A reasonable observance of these gen- 
eral rules will effect all that is. requisite in the 
rearing of sheep; but»in carrying them out in 
practice, a numberof details demand atten- 
aa OY agil 
‘The sheep is a prolific animal; and an annual 
increase of one hundred per cent. is an ordinary 
occurrence. ‘The ewe frequently brings twins at 





a birth, and sometimes from three to five lambs. 
Not more than two, however, are ordinarily raised. 
The ewe will breed twice in the course of a 
twelvemonth, and even three times, when kept 
on full and stimulating feed, and let 4o the buck 
soon after parturition; for, like the rabbit, she 
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will receive him indifferently at any season. But 
three births'in the year would undoubtedly pro- 
duce degeneracy both inthe ewe and her offspring. 

It “may be questioned, however, whether two 
births might not be had advantageously to the 
breeder, and without deterioration to his flocks. 

In such cases, nearly time sufficient would Be 
allowed the ewe to wean the lamb or lambs of 
one birth, before being let to the buck for ano- 
ther. At any rate the dam need not be suckling 
during but a small part of the period of gestation. 

But the ordinary practice, in this country, is to 
have but one birth in the year; and the breeder, 
surely, ought to give his attention to have this 
birth come at the most advantageous “period.— 
When the bucks and ewes are allowed to run to- 
gether throughout the year, as'is ihe common 
practice with us, this matter is left entirely to. hap- 
hazard; and the lambs are often dropped at a 
season when numbers perish in the severity of 
the weather, and for the want of milk, there be- 
ing no succulent food at hand to enable the ewes 
to afford a good supply. A little care and trou- 
ble would entirely obviate these disasters. If the 
bucks and ewes were kept apart until about Christ- 
mas, the lambs would be dropped near the first 
of May, when it would be safe to calculate upon 
mild weather, anda plentiful supply of green 
food; and this period may be mentioned asthe pro- 
per average yeaning time in our climate. A due 
attention to this matter would greatly increase the 
number of Jambs reared, and add essentially to 
the value and improvement of our flocks. 

To secure the rearing and healthful condition 
of every lamb dropped, the ewes should be well 
fed and protected during gestation, in which case 
thereis as little danger-ofloss, as in the breeding 
of other animals. They should be separated 
from the flock, and have access to grass, both 
before and after bringing forth ; or if grass cannot 
be had, turnips or some other succulent food 
should’be given them, They should also have 
pure water, and’a plenty of it, to drink. There 
is a singular idea prevalent with some people; 
that sheep do not require water ; and accordingly, 
shut them ‘up in fields or woodlands, where they 
never have accesstoit. This is a mostunnatural 
opinion and pragtices and, no doubt, in many in- 
stanees, induces disease, and detracts fram the 








growth and vigor of the animal. Want of water 
is peculiarly hurtful to breeding ewes. It dries 
up the gastric juices necessary to the digestion 
of dry food, deranges the functions connected 
with the chewing of the cud, occasions loss of 
appetite, fever.and such a déiffee of debility as 
disables her in‘bringing forth and in suckling ; 
and the consequence is, a sickly, worthless lamb, 
which dies at its first exposure, or lives but to. 
disgrace the system upon which it has been rear- 
ed. Lambsshould be docked and altered at or 


‘before shearing time; and, if drepped in. May, 


may be weaned in August. If the requisite at- 
tention, as_mentioned above, has been paid to the 
ewes, they will demand no extra care after this 


| period, but good keep during the fall months, and 


oats in the sheaf or roots through the winter. 
In the rearing of sheep their peculiar habits and 


constitution should be attended to. They require 


clear air to breathe, an opportunity for free exer- 
cise and change of place, pure water to drink, 
a dry, warm soil for their range, cleanly lodging 
and nutritious food. They will not bear close 
confinement in a pen, but should be put in small 
fields for pasture, and changed often from field to 
field. Always roving, they soon run over, ren- 
der foul, and retard the growth of, the grass they 
do not eat; an inconvenience which is, ina great 
measure, obviated by the system of rotation from 
field to field. ‘Too many sheep should not’ run 
together. Not more than one hundred should run 
ina flock. Too many: crowded: together in- 


-duéts disease; and when this disease happens. 


to be contagious (as is the case with some of the 
worst disorders to which they are addicted) its’ 
ravages are of course more extensive and disas~ 
trous in the large flock than in the small one, 
It is highly important that sheep should com- 
mence the winter in good condition, as: they will 
otherwise, require more care and expense-in-win- 
tering than they are worth. Oats, corn, and peas 
are perhaps the best grain for sheep; but roots.are 
‘better than any grain. The main reliance of the’ 


English breeder, for winter, is the Ruta Baga, 
and other turnips, with a little hay. The other * 
root crops, Mangel Wurtzel, Carrots, &c., are 
also excellent; and some experiments in this 
country, indicate that the Sugar Beet is peculiar- 
ly adepted.to. keeping sheep, and producing su- 
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perior mutton. But the sheep is not a gluttonous 
‘animal; and very high feeding is not so impor- 
tant_as shelter and protection from the storms 
and severity ofthe winter season. Such protec- 
tion, indeed, is said to acomplish a great econo- 
my of food, ag well as to increase the quantity 
and improvetie quality ofthe wool, and promote 
their growth aud yigor, and to obyiate many of 
the diseases to which they are addicted, unéler 
exposure and negligent treatment. 


Perhaps the most critiéal period of the year | 


with the sheep, is shearing time. The great 
change of temperature consequent upon suddenly 
disrobing him of his warm coat, must be very 
trying upon his’ constitution, especially should a 
sudden change of weather oceur, as is often the 
case in our climate. Disease and death have of- 
ten resulted. from this state of things; evincing 
the great propriety of* having shelter at hand for 
the protection of this sensitive animal, under 
such circumstances, when they occur. In a for- 
mer number, we published a prescription for the 
prevention of the evil effects of exposure to cold 
afler shearing, namely, plunging the sheep in 
salt water, before turning him loose, afier the 
wool has been taken off.. This is said tobe a 
great security ; and. being safe and simple, cer-’ 
tainly, ought to be attended to. 

The Sheep is supposed to be addicted to many 
diseases; but, in our climate, they certainly are 
not of frequent otcurrence. As an ounce of 
prevention is, always, ahd every where,’ better 
than a pound of cure, we will dismiss this branch 
of our subject by admonishing the breeder to 
take the necessary precautions for {he prevention 
of disease, as far the easiest, least trouble esome, 
and expensive method. Keep them froth wet, 
marshy, grounds, give them ‘pure air and water, 
exercise and healthful food, protection in winter, 
ang care and attention the year round, and we 
bejieve that the mortality among them from dis- 
ease, in this climate, will be but partial. 

Sheep may be stall fed, and fatted like other 
stock, with great profit and advantage. For this 
‘purpose roots are invaluable. Mutton mace with 
the sugar beet, has ‘been ascertained, by experi- 
ment in this country, to be of very superior fla- 
vour and-quality. ‘The oldest sheep on the f farm 
should be detailed for stall-feeding. 





In concluding thesé curgory remarks on this. 
highly important subject, we would heartily unite 
with the editor of the Knoxville Register in his 
recently expressed opinion of the necessity: and 
importance of a dog-law for the protection of 


this great interest.’ As the attention of the Le- 
gislature, during its present session, will be invi- 
ted to the generit subject of legislation for the 
Beneht of our agriculture, we hope this particular 
measure will not be forgotten, and that it‘ Will 
meet with due favor from the assembled wisdom 
of the State. As connected with one of the 
most important braiches of our husbandry,: the 
passage of such a law would constitute’ no in- 
considerable item of encouragement and aid to 
the best interests of agriculture, in our State. 
Legislation for the Farmer, 

Our readers are referred to another page of 
this number, for the proceedings of the Maury 
county Nupiendtyral Society, at its two meetings 
in September last, extracted from the Southern 
Cultivator of Sept. 16. We publish these pro 
ceedings not merely because we are requested 
to do so, but because we regard the example 
as most worthy of being held up for imi-+ 
tation by every Agricultural Society i in the State: 


The movement is a most judicious one; just 


what is wanted, under existing circumstances, to 
bring the subject of legislative aid to agriculture 
before the public mind, and into discussion in our 
legislative halls.’ It is atrue, though trite re# 
mark, nigel ‘*¢ what is every body’s’ business, is 
nobody’s.” All cur farmers who have thought 
on the pas at all, are convineed that some- 
thing ought to be done to procure some Legis~ 
lative action with reference to our agricultural 
interests. But whose business i is it to make thé 
first movement in this matter? Why~ should ¥ 
thrust mysclf forward singly and alone? end 
why.should not my neighbor, or this or that moté 
able and prominent man, take the lead? asks 
each one of himself, when urged by bis sense of 
obligation to.act on this question. In such astate 
of things, we conceive it to be peculiarly the duty, 
the place, and the privilege of the State Agricul- 
tural Scciety, in the first place, and then of the 
auxiliary Societies, to take the lead, and present 
and urge the strong claims which we a 
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has upon the notice and the action of our Legis- 
lature. *These Societies are, in some important 
respects, the representatives of the agricultural 
communities among whom they exist, are gener- 
tlly composed of the most activeyintelligent and 
patriotic of our farmers, and therefore peculialy. 
qualified to appreciate the merits of this great 
question. We, therefore, earnestly hope ‘that all 
the Agricultural Societies in the State will follow 
the noble example of the Maury county Society. 
We do believe that the Legislature would not be 
able to resist their. united influence ; but that the 
result would.assuredly be seen in the tauch swish- 
ed for enactments promotive of. the great over- 
shadowing interests of agriculture in our Siate. 





4 
Education of Farmers. 

We hope that none of our readers have failed 
to'profit by the very interesting series of papers, 
_ under the above caption, now in course of re-pub- 
lication in our columns, from the Genesce Farmer, 
where they appeared originally. They have had 
a wide circulation, and no doubt will do some- 
thing towards directing public attention to this 
important subject. Nos. 4 and 5, however,con- 
tain sentiments which it would not be consistent 
in us to insert without comment; inasmuch as 
they are, (if we do not misunderstand them) 
somewhat antagonistical to views. we have here- 
tofore expressed on the same subject. Ifthe 
writer, in his derunciation of the higher literary 
institutions of the country, means merely to com- 


plain of the abuses which prevail at some of 


them, and which certainly do pervert all their 
advantages to a fatal curse, then will every good 
rate unite with him in his desire to‘sce these in- 
stitutions swept with the besom of—reform. But 
to say that the humbler classes of society have no 
interest in our Universities and Colleges, that 
these are necessarily nurses of an ‘aristocracy 
of learning,” that; under proper and ordinary 
management, they have no community of purpose 
or of interest with the: great body of the yeo- 
manry of the-land, or with all the various classes 
of-our general population, is as absurd as would 
be the assertion that the light of the moon and 
the stars has no necessary connexion with the 
existenoe- of the: glorious sun. Destroy these 
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institutions, and you leave all the subordinate 
seminaries enshrouded in darkness, and ‘hope- 
lessly crippled in their capacities for usefuliiess. 


It certainly does not require a labored argument - 


to show, nor any great sag@aeily to perceive, that 


there j 1s a. natural, eoncatenation of interests, in- 


dissolubly connecting all the literary institutions 
of the day. ~The higher seminaries are interest- 
ed that the lower be so conducted,that the litera- 
ry appetite, created and stimulated by judicious 
treatment should bring the student up higher and 
higher, until he has participated in the. advan- 
tages of the very highest; whilst the lower 
schools are deeply concerned that numerous.com- 
petent instructors should be furnished them from 
the higher institutions. He, therefore, whd, with 
rash hand, would sever one fink in, this golden 
chain, is, assurediy, doing no great service to the 
cause of popular education. 

We would not be understood as making a par- 
ticular application of the remarks whiclr follow, 
io the writer of these excellent essays, whose 
views are teo enlightened to admit of sucha con- 
struction; but.if there is any one thing more 
odious than another, ina Government like ours, 
it is the effort so often made to draw deeper 
and broader those invidious lines of distinction 
between the rich-and the poor, the educated . and 
the illiterate, the mechanics and the professions, 
which it ought to be the aim of every patriot, as 
far as practicable, to obliterate. He is not con- 
tributing to the stock of human heppiness. who 
gaters, whether, inadvertently or otherwise, to 
that feeling of exacerbation which the humbler 


classes of society are already tod much disposed’ 


ta indulge towards those whom greater intelli- 
gence, or wealth, or enterprize have, in ‘some re~ 
spects, placed above them. Our laws recognize 
no distinctions in*Society, and public opinion 
should sanction none of a.merely factitious char- 
acter. All classes of our population are mutually 
dependant. upon each other, and mutuel good 
will should subsist between all. Our Civil insti- 


tutions will indeed have failen in one of the most. 
important objects of their creation; if this civil 
war of feeling is permitted to rage, until the lines 
are clearly drawn, and the hostile array of the 
different orders of society against each other, 
contending for an imaginary. supremaey, shall 
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announce the melancholy fact, that the peaceful 
principles of human eqnality have no longer an 
existence but as a figment of the brain. : 





i It becomes our melancholy duty io record 
the death of Judge Busx, of Albany, so well and 
advantageously known as the editor of ‘‘ The 
Cultivator.”” It would-be difficult to designate’an 
individual of the present age, who, within the 
last six years, (the period he has devoted to the 
great cause of agriculture) has exerted an influ- 
ence of more direct, unmixed and eminent useful- 
ness. Who will supply the place he has so ably 
and honorably occupied ? 





Front the Southern Cultivator. 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

At a special meeting of the Maury county Ag- 
ricultural Society, convened in the Court-house 
in Columbia, on Monday, the 2nd September, 
1839, the following. preamble and resolutions 
were introduced and unanimously adopted, to 
wit :— 

Wuereas, Agriculture, Commerce and Man- 
ufactures, are the three great cardinal interests of 
the United States, by which all other interests, 
avocations and pursuits of life are fostered and 
maintained ; and whereas, it is believed by this 
society, that Government was instituted fer the 
benefit of the people, and for the promotion of 


their-happiness and prosperity equally and im- 


partially, rendering alike even-handed justice to 
all in the dispensation of its bounties and rewards; 
and whereas, it is the opinion of this society, 
that agriculture in all its various modes and forms 
is pechliarly of most vital importance to the State 
of Tennessee, she being an interior State, - far 
removed from the advantages arising from com- 
merce and manufactures, and therefore dependant 
for her character, prosperity and renown upon 


“her, citizen farmers and agriculturists, they being 


to her body politic what the heart and life blood 
of the human system is to man—the ‘sine qua 
non”? of existence: 

Be it therefore Resolved, That it is the duty 
of the State of Tennessee to promote the cause 
of agriculture in all its various branches and de- 
partments, by such legislative enactments as- the 
Legislature in ifs wisdom shall deem most ad- 
vantageous to the farmer. 

Resolved, That labor is respeetable, and that 
every citizen should aid in making it popuar by 
engaging init. 

Resolved, That the agricultural interest is par- 
amount,to any other interest of the State of Ten- 
nessee. 


ER TEE 
Resolved, That it has been greatly improved 
and advanced by legislative aid in other States, 
both in Europe and America, and the same can 
be done, and should be done-in Tetinessee. 
resolved, That the immediaje execution o 
a complete Geological Survey of this State, and 
the general diffusioa of agricultural education, 
either by means ofa common school system, or 
by:the establishmentof agricultural professorships 
in our colleges, or otherwise, are objects of prom- 
inent and indispensable importance at this time. 

Resolved, 'That the taxes and revenue of Ten- 
nessee are collected and derived chiefly from the 
farmers, and therefore they have a right to direct 
the appropriation of it in part’ to the promotion 
of their special interests, and the more ‘properly 
because their prosperity is the basis of the pros- 
perity of all classes.of the community. 

Resolved, That the Representatives from this 
county, both-in the House and Senate, in the 
next Legislature, are hereby requested and in- 
structed so far as this society is concerned, to 
introduce at an early day a bill into the next Le- 
gislature to effect and consummate these important 
objects. 

Resolved, That all ether agricultural societies 
in this State are hereby requested to take these 
subjects into immediate consideration, and at 
their next meetings to express such sentiments 
and views as to them may seem proper. 

Resolved, That’a committee be appointed by 
the President of this Society, in. the name, and 
on behalf of this Society, to prepare and present 
a memorial to the next General Assembly of this 
State, calling the attention of its members tothe 
condition of our agriculture, and request their 
aid in such form and manner as their wisdom 
may dictate. atid 

Resolved, That a delegation of three be ap- 
pointed to represent this Society in the State 
Agricultural Society, appointed to meet in Nash- . 
ville, on the 3d Monday in Oct. next. 

Resolved, That Bishop J. H. Otey be request- 
ed to deliver an address on Agriculture before 
this Society at such time as may best suit his 
conventence. : 

Resolved, ‘That all the newspapers in this State 

riendly to the cause of agriculture be requested 
to publish these resolutions, 

The Society then adjourned to Saturday the 
7th of September. 
W. E. KENNEDY, Pres’t. . 


Geo. W. Gorpon, Sec. 





Saturpay, 7th Sept., 1839. 
The Society met aecording to adjournment. 
Judge Kennedy having tendered his resignatioy 
as President of the Society, Hon: E. Dillahunty 
was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy ; also 








\ 





-, Sam’! P. Walker, Esq., was elected Treasurer, 
‘and Dy Clayton, Secretary. 
~< The President, in accordance, with the math 
tesolution passed at the former mveting of the 
Society, appointed Judge W. i. Kennedy; Sam- 
uel P. Walker, Esq.) Dr. Isaac J¢ ‘Thomas, Maf- 
‘G. W. Gordon, Col. F. I. Zollicoffer, H. Lang- 
try, Esq., Gen. Allen Brown, Dr. W. J, Colk, 
and N. Willis, Esq., a committee to prepare and 
‘present tothe next General Assembly of tlris 
:State, a memonial on the subject of Agricul- 
ture, * ' 
‘+> Adin accordance with the 10th resolution, 
the Presidentappointed Dr. W. J. Polk, Jenas 
E. Thomas, Esq., and Gen. Allen Brown, as 
delegates to represent .this Sociely in the State 
Society, appointed to meet in Nashville on the 
ee Monday in October next. 
he Society then adjourned. 
on “§.. DILLAHUNTY, Pres’t. 
). Cyarton, Sec. 





LONDON LACTARIES. 

To those unacquainted with this vast metrop- 
olis, and the almost incalculable amount of sup- 
"plies the number of its inhabitants must necessa- 
nly Yequire, the article of milk must appear not 
the least striking. wee 
‘ “Phe writer of this little notice—an. invalid, 
gpending an interval in the vicinity—is enabled 
‘fp give the following description of Laycock’s 
‘Dairy at Islington. 4 

The lactary covers .a space of sixteen acres, 
“including the layers, grain pits, rick-yards, &c., 
&c. It contains nine cow-houses, each about 
one hundred and forty feet in length, by twenty- 


four feet broad, either of these contains sixty-four | 


eows, thirty-two on.a side. There are. also fat- 
‘ting»pens, and-on infirmary for such of them as 
may nieae to require’ temporary separation; 
these instances, however,. considering the great 
‘number kept, and the artificial mode of treatment, 
‘sare but rare, the writer being assured by the res- 
ident veterinary surgeon, Mr..Stavly, to whose 
politeness the former-is indebted for information, 
that nearly the only inconvenience felt is, that 
‘arising from lamieweSs. _ The animals, all of the 
finest description, are constantly kept in their 
houses, both day and night, in the summer sea- 
son only turned out for a few hours daily into the 
Jayers. ‘Cows are rarely kept here longer thin 
‘twelve months, during which period. they are 
regularly milked, and what may appear extraor- 
ai 
wd ‘of fatting goes on with milking; so that 
‘bythe time they become what is termed ‘‘ dry,” 
‘gnost of them are fit for Smithfield, and but few 


to those ignorant of the management, the. 
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of the number {six hundred constantly kept, ) re- 
quire “stalling” after the period of milking is 
at an end. i de 

The writer has viewed Several in an extraor- 
dinarily high:state- of condition (almost fit for a 
“Christmas show) at the time the Cambrian and 
Hiberian women-were sitting upon their stools, 
each exercising with inconceivable volubility 
her vernacular-tongue, and“ filling her milking 
pail.”? ° 

‘This number affords twelve hundred gallons of 
milk per diem, upon the average; it is-taken 
away at an early hour of the morning and after- 
noon by the venders, who purchase here to retail 
in the metropolis. 

The average worth, of each cow is about £18 
which, assuming the number kept always to ay- 


.| erage six hundred (the minimum rather than oth- 
4 erwise) gives a capital of £10,900. always afloat 


to stock this stupendous dairy with cows only. 

Their feed consists of grains, mangold wurzel, 
the Swedish turnip (the latter for fatting,) and 
hay, at the rate of 

1 bushel of grains, 
6 Ibs of mangold wurtzel, or turnip, 
12 lbs of hay, 
to each ; or ; 
600 bushels*of grains, 
15 tons of wurtzel and turnip, 
3 6-28 tons of hay, 
per day,.to the total number. + : 
_ The quantity of butter made here is, for-an 
obvious reason small ; and rarely exceeds 100 lbs, 
per week. . ~ 

The number of pigs kept here is about 400; 
po bred, others brought in, but all fattened 

ere, S Be, 

Forty horses are always required, arid ‘con- 
stently employed upon the dairy. 

The layers are capable of receiving 1,600 head 
of fat cattle exelusive of sheep ; and the average 
number for Smithfield market, resting here week- 
ly, is 800; the ‘chargeof layerage being 3d. per 
head, and fodder at the rate of ‘8s. per 56 Ibs. or 
truss, ate . 

Such is one of the London. Lactaries—there 
are many of them, some of larger, several of 
equal, and a few of inf rior extent... 

rom this brief description of one, however, 
some idea may be formed of the consumption. of 
this nutritious article of our- food, -but which, 
nevertheless, forms so inconsiderable a.portion of 


“it, called milk. JR 


“All the energy ofthe hero, and all the science of the 
philosopher, may find scope in the cultivation of one 
farm. 


. 
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"From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 
“THE: MULBERRY A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE STILL. 

Among all the uses to. which the multicaulis has 
‘been applied, quizicaily.or really, we have never 
heard of its-being thought of as a substitute for the 
still, until within a feswdays past. We haveall beard 
‘of the leaves making green tea, excellent salad and 
“various other articles of every day use; but ag one 
‘ever dreamed that they would make whiskey—nor do 
We say that they wil! ; ‘they may,and they may not, 
and yet they nay.” But yet, we know thot they can 
be substituted for thesT1LL in. making money, and 
‘thatis better than making whiskey. Itisa source of 
gratulation, that in York county, Pa.,and the neigh- 
boring counties of that State, and Maryland, the far. 
mers are planting multicaulistrees, with the intention 
.of making silk a part of their product instead of whis- 
key. There is probably no section of the Union; 
«where whiskey-makioy is made a* business of more 
generality, than in that part of the country. The e- 
vil effec's of ihe business have long been seen and felt 
by the peonle, but unul the silk business attracted 
their attention, no fitting substitute presented itself— 
An intelligent and respectable gentleman froin that 
part of the country, remarked to us, that from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the people of a large circle, 
he had never known an instauce where a distillery 
“had been kept for any Jength of time, that some one of 
the family had not been ruined ~by it; and very fre- 
quently whole families had fallen un-ler its baletulin- 
ree He says that the people are-now looking 


Jor some substitute for it aga se/f-protection, and that 


silk making isthe general resort. 
So far as the subject has been investigated by them, 
they have come tothe conclusion, that they cun make 
more money with less labor in silk making than they 
can in distilling, rnd-at the same time protect them- 
selves and families from the evils entailed wpon then 
-by whiskey stiliing. We have no doubt they can 
nake mere money from one acre of ground in silk, 
than they cin from TEN, in making whiskey; indeed, 
-this is even too moderate acomparison. We believe 
that twenty acres of corn, rye, or potatoes, will not pro- 
duce as much money.jn whiskey,.as one acre will in 
silk, and that the whole amount of labor required in 
the preduction of the silk will not be one half that is 
required in the production of the whiskey. ‘This is a 
“pew and an impartant feature in the silk business.— 
‘I: isa new-argument in‘its favor, and one that reach- 
_es the common sense of our people at large with effect. 
‘Whata beautiful change will it not effect in’ the pic- 
‘ture of human Jife—where thresflushed cheeks and 
red.noses, the tottering and. staggering, bloated and fra- 
_gile frames of our young men and old, were once seen, 
‘behold the hale, healthy men and maidens of our 
happy Jand, with cheeks flushed with the hue of health, 
and with garments of silk and fine linen of their own 
fabric’! i 
But, ifthe people engaged in stilling whiskey them- 


selves, find so much argument in favor of the substi-. 


tute in.the formof self interest, how much more will 
not the patriot and philanthropist find in support of 
“the scheme? We donot say tha‘ the former are not 
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influenced also hry public or patriotic considerations, 
They are equally interested with all of us in our 
county’s welfare, and feel asdeeply as any of us the 
high importance of all measures that tendtothe ameli- 
oration of the moral condition ofthe people. But as 
self-interest has, during all time, been considersd the 
most direct avenue to the human heart, the motive 
power of human action, tve-have confined our argu- 
ment to that point. By also classing them with tho 
great mass of moral reformers, we bring them in with 
double force—they are double men—they are influ. 
enced as well by private interest. as by philanthropic 
motives. With suchan interest inlisted in ‘the siik 
cause, how can it fail? With-such a motive for en. 
gaging in it, will the peeple of this country allow tt 
tofuil? Whois thereamong us that will prefor that 
the sTILL worm continue its depradations upon the 
young growths of our country, now that the rich of- 
ferings of the siLK worm can be made to take its 
place? Most heartily -and sincerely do we commend 
the subject to the atfentive consideration of the United 
Siates. It isa good anda great subject for contempla- 
tion, for examination, for action. Itisnot often that 
the philanthropist has‘an opportunity of doing a dow- 
ble good ia one act; of supplanting a great: evil with 
a greitgood. Itisusnally thought glory enough for 
one act, to suppress or correct an evil; but when we 
ean beth suppress an enormous evil and establish a 
source of immense good in the same act, and with the 
same tncans, may we not consider the opportunity one 
of the rarest occurence, and one which the patriot 
and philanthropist will avail himself of to the extent 
of his power.. @. B. 8. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Great fai‘ ires have occurred in the rearing of-this 
plant during the present year, owing to a variety. of 
causes, but the principal cause is, the quality of the 
stock planted. A greatquantity of such stock was 
transported from place to place, during the winter 
months, and of course Jost its vitality and power of 
propagation. The consequence is that the supply, 
this fall, will be far short of the demand, and. prices 
range higher than they did last season, . Contracts 
have already been made at forty cents for three fect 
trees, to be delivered in October next. 

Silk Grower, 








Oxen should never be driven so hard as to acquire a 
habit of ranning out-the tongue tocoolit. We some- 
times see oxen moving so slow in the field that we 
can searce tell which way they move. ‘Phis mode ef 
driving is wrong—let them travel at least two miles 
inan hour and stop occasionally for breath. In this 
way we prevent their acquiring that slow pace with 
which the ox is ofien reproached, and there is no diffi- 
culty, with proper management, in keeping him to 


this pace of two :nilegtothe hour. . Thedriver should 


never let his whip become too tamiliar with his team. 
If he suffers.itto.rest on his cattle’s back, it is very 
likely to loose its charm, anda parent might a6 weil 
give his rod to his child to play with, 
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. From theN 


a He New England Farmer. 
MR. PHINNEY’S eon EATING MAN: 
AGE . 







To the Editor— ee with 
your request .I cheerfully devoté"a few moments 
to giving you an account of’ ay piggery. Twill 
premise by the way, that the writer of an-aptigle 
which appeared some months since in the 
kee Farmer,..and which I regret should . 
found its way into many other papers, lias great- 
ly exaggérated the. profits of ny establishment. 

have,often-stated, and.now repeat,.that the ma- 
nure from my hog pens. will pay for all the food 
which J purobase for them ; the residue. of -their 
feed; by. far the greater. part, being the produce 






of my own farm... . 
(When the.average price of gora is one dollar 
er bushel, and‘potatoes*33 eénts, and pork will 
ting 124 cents per:pound, I havens hesitation 

in saying *there~is “g hatidsome profit in raising 

rk tor the market; provided.the hogs be of the 
est, breed. With such-bréeds I have always 
found that four quarts:of Indian or batley meal, 
with an equal quantity-of apples, pumpkins, po- 
tatoes or other roots well cooked, will give two 
pounds of pork. » Atithis rate it will be perceived 
that thereis-a profii‘on the pork. at the-above 
price, exclusive of the manure which the hogs 
make, which is of great value to the farmer, but 
by no means equal to the whole nor half the ex- 
pense of feeding. 

‘My breeds are’ principally of the Berkshire full 

bloods, and a cross of this breed with the Mackey 

breed. “This cross I have found decidedly pre- 
ferable to the full bloods of either. Ihave an 
imported .sow of the, ‘‘ Essex half-black,”” being 

a descendant ofthe Berkshire, and highly spo- 

ken of by English breeders. ‘Ihe Mackey pigs 

were imported into this country from’ England 
some 15 or 20 years ago, by Capt. Mackey, of 

Boston, and till-within a few years were decidedly 

the best stock in New England and perhaps in 

America. When first imported, Capt. Mackey, 

on his farm at Weston, not unfrequently brought | 

them up to 600 pounds at the age of 8 months. 

In all the essential points, such as maturing ear- 

ly, lightness of . offal, Sai hi oe more 

profitable.patts, thinness of skin, &c., they great- | 
ly ade | the.Berkshire “breed, .but by breed- 
ing in-and-in, as. it is termed, they had greatly 
degenerated, had become weak :and feeble in 
fitution, ‘small.in size, ill shaped, and in, 
some. instances.deformed..--With the:exception 
of the human_species, no animal degenerates . so 
rapidly by this practice of breeding in-and-in es 
the hi udicidys crossing is the only way by 
bread of swine can be kept up and: 
presery: By proper attention to this princi- 
ple, all good and valuable qualities of a breed 
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withth: Berkshire. .T 





ave) 
















may be preserved. and the bad rejected.; with: 
it the best breeds will soon become worthless. 
With a view of restoring some af the good _proper- 
ties of the Mackey, [tried crossing them with various 
breeds, and with none have £ gueereder 


‘he pr 





» 





| ‘valuable ; 
o Mie health, vigor and Size, without-any of the 
coarseness.of the Berkshire, The best pigs, however, 
that I have,ever. raisad, and [cam ‘say without: Hest: 
tation, the best [ haye- ever seen, aveter produced by 
puitibg a full-blood Berkshire boar “to.a\ sow: whieh* 
was a cross of Muckey .with the “Modco,"*a Néw 
York-breed, the progeny being half “Betkshirey’a’ 
quater Mackey, and a quarter Moco.” oe $f Coie 
My’stock of fattening swine usually-consists ofabout _ 





5 - 


-one bundred, besides abot fifty stores [orstock swine,} 


My time for siaughtering is in February and March, 


when half my pigs areat the age of 15 and-i6 months, 


being the‘fall and winter litters of the previous year, 
the other half beige the pigs’ of the ispripg next pre- 
vious to Killing artd'are at the age of 9 and 10 months. 
The formet in years past. Baye weighed from 356 to 
400 lbs. and-in some: instarces*as* high as 500 “bs. 
TDhe, Jutter from, 2506 350 tks? BM SS nv 
Av diquiry is oftén made as to the best time*ofkil- 
ling, or awhut. age it ds thost profituble’ to slaughter, 
them. Ona lato’ farm whete much preemherbace 
isproduced, and whete the*value ofthe manure: is 
taken into the'account, L consider the pigs killed. at the 
age of |S5and46 months as civing the greatest profit. 
When itis intended to-kill thenvat this age,they may 
‘be kepton-niore ordinary and cheaper foed for the 
first 10 or 12-months or till swithin 4 of 5 months of - 
the time of killing. . The manurethey male, ahd the 
extra weight of pork, mote than pay the exnense in- ~ 
curred in keeping them thé logger time; but the 
spring pigs which are to be killed the ensbing winter. 
and spring, must be’kept upon the best sof food,” from 
the time they are taken ftom. the sow until they are 
slaughtered. eu oe ‘ 
Phe older elass+of pigs for the, fitst” 10 or $2 
wonths,are kept. principally upon. brewers’ grains, 
with a small quantity of Indian*or batley meal or rice 
ruta baga,sugar beet, &c.,and inthe season of ¢lover 
peas, oats, corn=stalks, weeds, &c., they are cut green 
and thrown into the pens; the next tr orfive. . 
«months-before killing they have.as much Indian meal, 
barley: meal or tice, with an equal quantity” of ‘pota- 
toes, apples or pumpkins as they will eat, the whole 
being well cookedparid “salted, and given to theni: - 
about bicod-warm,’ During the season of, fattening, 
anjear or two of hard cérn isevery day given to.each 
pig... This small quantity they willdigest well, and 
of colitse there is no waste. -Shelled corn=soakeéd in 
wat@iiitmade as salt asthe vuter. of the. ocean, for 48 
hours; With a qytart of wood ashggadded toeach bush- ~~ 
el, and given to iheihseceaioall in smal] quantities, 
greatly promotes their hewlth and growth. .-Their 
health and app‘tite isalso great!y promoted by throw. ° 
ing a handful of charcéal onte or twicka week ia-: ~ 


to each of their pens. ‘Pheir»prin¢cipal foodshould.. 
however, be cooked se thctenpiedat ad nicely as if 
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suse: From Jong practice and. re 





intene lec 
peated e utg, Lam convinced that two dollars 
worth of tals well cooked, will make as much 


pork asthree orth ofthe same materials giv- 


en Jn a raw st ‘ 
Pigs wlren-first fake 






rom the sow shonld be treat- 
ed-with gréat-care, to prevent seouring and from be-. 
coming stinteds when’ either-of these 
requireamany days, andsometimes weeks,to put 
again into a healthy, growing’condition. - When first 
deprived oftheir nattyal food, a'litile new or skim 
milk, boiled and: slightly salted, and sgiven tothem 
ofien and in sibal | quantities, will Sprevent scoring, 
and greatly promotadhe growth.” If sintended for 
killingat the age of9 or 10°months, ticy. shoujd-be 
_- full fed all the time, and kept growing as fast as_pos- 
sible; “Ifon the other hand they are-infended forkil- 
ling at the-age of 150r18 months, they. should not be. 

fall fed; nor be made very fat for the first. 19 or 13 
months, a # Me ay 4 3 *. 

_ "Po satisfy’ myself of the benefit of-this ‘course, T 
toolr'six of m} best pigs, S weeks old,. all of the same 
litter, and shut ti m=in two pens; three in. each, 
Three of these-I fed very high, and. ksptihem as fat 
allthy time as they could be made. » I'he other three 
were fed “sparingly; upon coarse food, but kept in. a 
healthy, growing condition;-till within four or five 
months of the time’ of killing, when they were fed as 
highas the others. ©. They. were all slaughtered atthe 
same time, being then i6 months old. Atthe age of 
9 months the full fed pigs were much the heaviest, 
. but at the time of: killing the pigs fed sparingly for 
the-first 10 or.12-masths weighed, upon an>average, 
fifty poundseach morethan the Cthers. ‘Besides. this 
additional weight of pork, the three “lean * kind” ad- 
ded much morethan the others. to my manure heap. 
In consequence of sliort feeding, they. were much 
more active and industrious in the manulactore of com- 
post, and this.activity at the same time’ caused the 
muscles ta enlarge and the frame to. spread, while the 
very tat pigs became inactive, arid. like indolent bipeds, 
they veither worked for their own bebe ft nor forthat 
of otiers;, <3 40 ; 

or the purpose 6 





> 


friidreasing “my manere heap, 


my pens “ate kept cofstantly supplied with peat or | 


sivamp-mud, about thtée hundred loads-of which are 
annually throwmrinto'my styes. ‘This, with the man- 
uré from my Worsé stable; which isdaily thrown ia: 
and the weedsand¢oarse herbewe which are gathered 
fromthe farm, give mé@ about 500-cart loads of manure 
iA UOR I ne eg Mat oe ; 

On regular dnd-systematic feeding and clean and 
dry bedding, thé success $f raising, .and fattening 
swine very much dependy . A fyithful feeder, also,’ 
who: bas soine skil! and'taste, and withal a {fle prido 
of voeation, is indispensable. “Homer informs ys that 
much ‘of the success of Ulysses.is rearing his fine) 
hogs,.wasto be attributed, to -his faithful Eumae 
whom the old soldier syléd “god like swine feeder.™ 

The annexed isa touch plan, which may serve to 
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The roof coxers the passage-way and eating ‘and 
Sleeping .apartmeénts en. each side, and is made suf- 
ficrently high to‘enable the feeder to pass ‘betweenthe 
pens. The floors ofthe-eating and ‘sleeping. apart- 
nents are made*petfectly tight—the floor’ of the prom- 
enade in the upper story is laid with narrow lank, 
plnced. about one inch apart, so.that whateyer_ is drop. 
ped ‘bythe pigs, dulls through on the compost beneath, 
The-promenade of the lower story has no floor. Th 
only passage for passing the pigs outand in, isty-a 
slide door between each dormitory’ and the main pas- 





ive you ah idea ofthe compact manner in which my 
# r __At is intended for a plan of the upper 
e “lower story corresponds 


ee! 


story and one end. Th 
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sage-way. The pen being on: ground which is a 














little higher at the end where the boilets are place! 
»» that att other, the floot ofthe boiler room is un a 
level with the passage-way ofthe upper stor¢, where 
the pigs kept in this jiart of the bailding are taken in 
and oot, Atthe other end ot the biilding, the: floor 
of the passage-waytn-the lower ‘story is on a. level 
With the natural surface of the ground; and ‘by a door 


atahat énd of the passage way, the hogs in the PHA fae Ae Py ee 
tis a-difficuk matferto styiat what tim 


story aretaken in and ont.’ You.will perceive thata~ 
pen 100 feet long and 34 wide, with 3 in a pep, will’ 
furnish ample accomdation’for'¥20 hegs. A passaze- 
Way forthe feeder is made fromthe cooking rooit to. 
the passage-way it-the lower story, © ~ 
- ge. Wey respectfully yours, » 
=e ‘ e «> ‘ a 
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© —. Fromthe Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
‘ . . OF LIME“: = 


~% Ras were : : ¥ : 
Linstead fegatded by: some asa manure, by 
, thersas astimulus, which car. only be. profitably ap- 
plied where the.soil possesses.some dormaut princi: 
_ ple-offertility that needs to be roused into action. In 
‘fatt, the ‘modus operanatof lime is imperfectly ander- 
‘atood, thongh the greater part of agriculturists seem 
pretty avell acquainted with. its: effects. lt is: suf- 
“ciently. understood, that land which has been‘long in 
‘grass, contains muclr vegetable. inatter; and that the 
trouble and expense of liming it will be amply repaid 
to the cultivator: but the propriety of applying lime 
on, old arable tands has * been questioned, and) with 
muchpjustice; bythe: most pa't of practical agricgl- 
tutists, and theirdoutis on that head are: confirmed by 
“the fullestexperience. If lime were manure, then. 
‘it would-be anoble~substance fot enriching and re- 
storing ferulity to lands that were worn ‘out by a 
“succession of cormercps; butas worn out land is not 
restored to fertility by the application of iime, we are 
, warranted to rank itin a different class, or, to speak 
-morecorrectly, as‘an articlecalculated to bring certain 
. principles into. action, which were previously _pos- 
sessed by the soil, This Conclusion is sinctioned by 
experience; and experience is a far better gnide than, 
‘the most plausible theory: 
her yiokage, 22 used with very” great success. in 
every part of Great Britain, though® it is. evident that 
the prossest errors have been committed itt the, afier. 
Mmandgenient of land to which linie hasbeen applied; 
and whatis worse, that the extent of these errors was 
in direct proportion to thé effect produced ‘uponthe 
soil by the application.— ‘This remark. applies more 
to the former state of husbandry than. to the »pregent. 
»prattice, because the foriner’ ruleswas to crops. long 
asthe earth would makea good return, «without ¢con- 
sidering that a field so treated was not to be recovered 
fora Century: afterwards. Indeed, when liine duly 
“operates, the whole. powers of thé soil are’ put. ina 
state of regitisition, and maybe forced to act till the 
‘ery soulofvegetation is extracted: It is scarcely 
argent to estore “fertility to land, even. of the 


matured quality, whieh -has been thus ‘abused ; 
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at least a considerable ‘period nvust él.tpse before it 
can be restored’ to ils original fertility; but thio 


moorish soils, fier being exhausted by lime, are not | 













to be restored.” ‘Po: lirne~ them» seaond . tir 
: SENS 
only a useless expenditure of labor and haat ~but 
its> proalaetive of serious mischie£ Soils of this 
description, after a second -limipg, are apt to singe’ 
and burn the grain that is sowm em, and ann 
when dunged, not tomakessgch a retarn as woul 
have been rendered. under different -circamstan- 


cd =e. 


e%, 
. 


e the use of 
lime was first introduced into titain 5 ‘but as it is 
well-known to the Romans, there is Good’ reason to 
believe, that by thisingenioas people the use of it was 
‘first brought into practice io ipie iene Say ashes as it, 
may, this mineral after unde oing. the | rocess of 
ealeination hes long been applied by British husband- 
menas astimulus tothe soil,and- in egnsequenceof 
such an'spplication. luxuriant crops AeMe Bea pro- 
duced, even apon soils apparently, of -infefior quality, 


and which waald:- have: yielded erops. of (ifling*value, 


hadtbis auxiliary been withheld. Io fact, the” ma- 
jority of soils cannot ba crtuvated withadyantige till 
they ave dressed with lime} and whether this benefi-. 
cial eff et shall-be considered as-on alterative or’ asa 
tin} int,.pr as a manure, itowill, be found to be the 
basis of goed hasbandry, and .of: more ,use ‘than, all 
other manures put together.— Wherever dime. has 
been-properly applied, it hasconstantly: been. found 
to prove as inuch superioy to dung, as dung is to the 
rakings of:roids, or the produce of a-peat‘mire. 
From a pgpity dong. experienze,,and considerable 
attention to the operation of lime, we, are inglined: fo 
think that it'acts both ag an alterative and a, stimulant, 
operating in the one ¢aseas a, medicine that changes 
the nature of the-soil, and in the other.as rousing or 
bringing ifto actionthe vegetable powers contained 
inthe soit, which, withont such an application, would 
have remained dormant and “inactive. «These opin- 
ions we know are difivrent from what hag been 
inaintained by several ingenious nen omthe Subject ; 
but they: are supported by. the result of numerous 
triths; undertaken to ascertain howyandin what-man- 
ner, lime operated upon the soij, and. whether it could 
be. used in a hot or effele state with the most advantage. 
On these points, theoretical writers are-aptts fallinto 
mistakes; and therefore every theory nol formed: from 
fi¢ts, must be ef well as ajromante which may amuse, 


but cannot instrnet agricaltumate,” <8. oy 

The writer of this. curticley for a-perjod ‘of thirty 
years, has been in theregularhavit-of applying ‘eén- 
siderable ‘quantities of lime; indeed dew...of his pro- 
fession have-used more of thisxusefuh article, Inthe 
majority of-eages, the application has been-highly ben- 
eficial tochis joterest,. chahging spate he very 
nature of the soil, and causing. it to produce the most 
abundant arops;. whereas, in cthers, the atticle. has 
been: altngether.ugeless, ahd in some anstances the 
pplication has been followéd® by misthief instead. of 

é it. x © : 7 aie Pk Bet 2 : bs . 

A good deal of uncertainty prevails with agricul- 
turists, respecting the application - of this ‘articles and 
inuch dispute has taken place between thoge: who have 
applied it only tocone kind. of soil, or who have not 
ysed it under different-circamssances-Some~ have 
contended, that lime ought to’be-applied only when 


‘ 


, 








it ie in a hat powdered state ; and that when it becomes 






éffete, the effect are com aratively trifling and un 
availing: Others maintain, that grass land is the best 
bed for the recé Time, while many of our mosi 
enlightened farmers steepeousty affirm, th: it ig nost 


judiciously used’ when thetand ets a complete. sam- 
Terie: Tt woultt nat bea 


to aera 
* each class ofdispntants;in the view they take of the 


subject, are equa min the Fight; and that they only 
‘gondemn the syetémof othérs hecause their own bas 
* $arned outtade sliccessful; Our opinion is, tht to 
‘every ease where the land is constitutionally disposed 
"to receive a‘ben ini a calcareous dressing; that’ 
is, when it is refreshed: by*grass, or asa by 
‘bung, it is Of little importance, in respect of operation, 
whether Wie wanted hk or effele; upon gris 
land; or upon fallow; and. that convenience onglit 


chiefly to be sindied; when the most proper time of} 


applying thearticle is to be ascertained. In “point of 
economy there can:be’no doubt but that lime_ is most 
economically used, when laid upon land hot from the 
kiln ; this mode also lessens ‘the expense of labor con- 
‘siderably; consequently the practice of using it when 
effete is more expensive. It ‘is -obivions bowever, 
£. a choice of season js tot always in the farmer's 
‘powers; and that imposing necessity often obliges him 
tolap on jimé when completely effete. Repeated 
trials, however, have convinced us that its. operations 
are equally beneficialin’ the sate ag in the cther 
though the expense'in the last case,.as already said, 
is greater than the former. » With: regard. to the other 
branch of dispute, whether land’ im grass, or land in 
fallow, is the most. proper bed" for the’ reception of 
lime, we are of opinion, that the difference is imm- 
terial, If grass lands clean, and if lime can be 
got forward atthe time, the application will: be as ef- 
ficacious upon it, Asupon'the richest aud beet wrough 
~ -gummer-fallow. ‘ 





x ate CB pem: iee Southern Cultivator. 

THE ENGLISH {OR JERUSALEM] ARTICHOKE. 

’ We have-been ‘nequested, by a gentleman of 
Mississippi, to direct the attentior. of our farmers 
.to the more extensive cultivation of the English 
-Artichoke, #s an 
At is-tiow cultivated BY some of our Jarmers, but 
upon too, small a'seale, considering ils great value. 
e-learnthat. Judge Caru' hers and Mr. F,.H. 


“ 


‘Gordon, of Smith county; have about 12 acres 


‘each, now growing; which will afford food. for 
near four: ee ee the first of No- 
vember till planting time... ._., 

The artichoke repuires.but.Jit'le labor: in tilling 
and is very productive... The ‘roots will remain 
nt apprnd sale during the whole of the wiater; 
the stalk and the foliage furnishing an excellent 
protection from the frosts, and enriching the soil 
greatly, Thehogs can belet on them the Ist 
November, and remain till-spring, when they 


will be in:prime order. A portion of the ground 





Pe 





cultivated should be set. apart 


Bt 


for seed—the seed 


Lee ae 
| Sag 


{of seed per acre .') 


gellent article of food for hogs. 














to remoin in the earth w here ‘if frows tit pring 
nee oe planted about’ the time sweet 
potatoes are anjed, withabout the same amopnt 

: s four bushels of seé wil 
lant an acre of ground, and. require One pl nage 


fing and hoeing, and keep 80-or' more hogs. frora 


the kst November till spring. If.our farmers do 
not pay more attention to this, they certainly. aré 
blind to their interest. Seed,. ‘we’ presume, cai? 
be had quite plenty next spring. a 





~ 


EpucaTE Your cHitpReN.—The. following 
elegant extract ought to be read by every parent, 
ana ;partieularly by every farmer: =. 

... “Tf the time.shall ever come when this mighty 
. fabric shall tottcr ; when the. beacon which now 
rises'jn a_pillar of fire,a sign, and ‘wonder of the 
world, shall wax-dim, the cause. will be founds in 
the ignorance of the people.- Ifthe Union .is 
still'to continue.to cheer the: hopes..and animate 
.the efforts of the oppressed of every nation; if 
our fields are to be untrod by-the hirelings of des- 
potism ; if long days ‘of bléssedness. are to attend 
our country in her career of ‘glory ; if you would 
haye the sun:continue to shed ‘its unclouded rays 
‘upon the face of freemen, then educate all the chil- 
drenintheland. .This alone startles the tyrant in 
his dreams of power, and rouses the energies. of 
an oppressed people. It, was intelligence that 
reared up the majestic columns -of our national 
glory; and this alone can prevent them frém 
crumbling into-ashes.”-—T.. Fisx. 

LARGE BEETS. 

Who con BEET this 9?—We were last week 
presented by A. R. Crozier, Esq., ‘with a mam- 
moth sugar beet; raised in his garden near th{s 
city. It measures TWENTY INCHES in Circumfe- 
rence, and weighs, closely trimmed, EIGHT AND 
A QUARTER PouNDS.— Knox Argus. 


We can “zxxrt this” all hollow!l—We were 
shewn two beets, a few days since, by R. P. Rhea, 
of Sullivan, one of which measured TWENTY-FIVE 
INCHES in circumference, and weighed Tey 
pounps. - ‘The other. measured TWENTY-TWO 
4neues and weighed Ten pounps.— Tennessee 
Sentinel. we 

Messxs:"Girrorps :—Dr. Wm. R. Dulaney. 
of Blountville; showed me, the other day,-a su- 
gar beet, raised in his garden, measuring. in.cir- 
cumference TWENTY-SEVEN AND A HALF INCHES, 
and weighing TWELVE AND A' QUARTER POUNDS. 


Who can beat this. —Jb SAM’L RHEA. 








The wheat in La Porte county, Mich. is said to 
have averaged 40:bushels to the acre: . 
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ase: ‘Profiithe Genesee Parmer 
ION “OF FARMERS—No. 5. 
id ~~ Usef nowledge. ae 


_ Mr. Tucten—A jad*in a district school, ix 
‘writing, a few daysisince, om the-uses and -use- 
fulness of different branches of* knowledge, re- 
markedythat® (the use.of a thing is in using: at.’ 





| knowledge, than an acquaintance with 


the terms used by those.who..lived. 
years ago, or with the abstract principles of m 
ematies, with scarcely an idea of their appli- 
cationto any pursuit of business, to’ morals or re- 
ligion. : ta 


If these views of the-subject are corrétt, and 


cS 


‘The definition aided the juvenile author gneatlyy | they probably will not be questioned by, many, I 
d men. ha he E ’ 


arid aight pOssibly aid ‘some lene: 
profound philosophers, in forn;ing clear and cor- 
rect ideas of the term ‘vuserun RNOWLacGE,’ 
which is much oftener repeated than understood. 
It yhay be seriously questiened, whether, with 
_many; theattention devoted, and the value, at- 
tached; to"subjects of learning, :are” not nearly in 
proportion to their usefulness. Ina college course 
dor example, embracing the preparatory studies, 
and occupying, in the whole, ftom ‘six to eight er 
ten years, miuch the greatést_portionof the ‘time 
is Occupied*by the dead. languages, and the ab- 
sStractions of mathematics, and furnishing to ma- 
ny of theit pupils, a very meagte smattering “of 
these, “How far a knowledgé of the “Latin -and 
Greek languages, or of the-tertzs used by the 
Greeks and ‘Romans to express their ideas-abont 
their heathen gods, “wars, ‘bacchanalian feasts, 
and many other subjects as ‘little connected with 
.the pursuits or duties of American. citizens, may 
properly be considered useful ‘knowledge, 18 the 
question ; and whether the three or five’ years, 
devoted to these languages ina college’ course, 
might not produce’ -a greatér amount of know!- 
edge, more teally useful, if employed upon some 
other subjects. ‘The nights and duties of repub- 
lican citizens, secured, and implied by our consti- 
tution and lawsy:the réciprocal intercsts, and the 
relations existing between different classes of cit- 
izehs, between the employer and-employed, mas- 
terand apprentice, farmer,’ mechanic and mer- 
chant, men and women, husband and wife, parent 
and child; also between the different. members, 
or states, of our republic, embracing all the fun- 
damental “ptin¢iples of political-economy, the 
physical sciences, embracing the fundamental 
laws of chemical and other branches -of’ natutal” 
philosophy, animal and jyegetable physiology, 
especially of the human system, also mineralogy 
and botany, with a particularapplication‘of the 
whole to-agriculture and themechanic arts; and 
above all; the relations @xisting between the crea- 
turé and fiis Creator, and the duties arising from 
these relations, ‘so “clearly, fully, and beautifully 
developed in the volume of inspiration, and from 
natural religion ;_a familiar and practical acquain- 


if farmers, especially 
portion of them, do not possess.at present, a great- 
enamount of useful knowledge, than the tates 
Gfour colleges? Does not’ aveey ‘edlphte ed: 


more enli 


farmer, found+in ‘our legislatures, have greater 
influence than the mere htegary man? Isnot his 
 opinton more safely 4o bé ed Ps. . « oe 


_ Could not every practival farmer, yoeihe see 
botanist, however learnéd he might be, much use- 
ful information about plants? and still more a 






mere graduate of a college? —A faet will perhaps 
answerthat question.. In the ee ie elder 
and the younger Michaux, ¢ istinguished obtan- 


ists, visited this country under thé direction ofthe 
French Government, for the purpose of studying 
American’ vegetables, especially” our forest ‘trees. 


when they returned to France and published three 
large octavo volumes on ‘American Forest Trees,’ 
which is by the way’the mostsensible work with- 
in niy knowledge respecting the vegetable kirg- 
dom and respecting American Trees, it is the 
only. work of. my,acquaintance of mtch value. 
But that is yaluable and interesting to every farnt- 
er, and every mechanic, and* even: to-a general 
reader. Ba ec Sant he ec SOR 
But where did they obtain the ‘materials for 
their work? ‘Was it fromthe graduates or pro- 





and very litile from any American botanist. Muc 
the greatest and most valuable part of the mate- 
rials for these. very useful yolumes, were obtained 
-of this ship builder, that carpenter, and another 
cabinet maker, or some other’ méchanic, and a 
large portion from farmers. <~ Bhi S 
On many, probably most other subjects of Nat- 
ural history, no Jess than y, the farmer evi- 
dently has a more familiarand a more ‘extensive 
‘knowledge, than -professed. scholars, > many. of 
whom are proverbially-ignorant of almost every 
thing that bg to common’ business, orto those 
pursuits which give support, energy, andprosper- 
ity to society.” Evel oi fad tend of the vet 
learned man, who. took dp his beansand set them 
out the other end up, beeatise they had come up 
the wrong end first} which was. actually a fact, 


tance with these.and other subjects arising from j with thousand of others; proving no less striking- 
ly the ignoranee of learned men. lee 

To me tag afford some:satisfaction to hear 

y a knowledge of the best modo 


them and directly connected with republican in- 
stitutions, and-the pursuits of republigan citizens, 
would seem more deserying the title of useful 





it explained w 


‘They were contmued oh theif erran al. ea, 


fessors or presidents of colleges? Nota particle: 








d.man yuures most apuropeate 
ations, and thousands 
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the inflections verb, or the yarious 
dialects, spoken on die fferent Grecian Repub- 
lies; two orthreet reethousand y ars. ago. 
ie have ‘no wish tospeak a dis aragingly: of Gre- 
: 5 OF owledge of any 
i things, called by their 
aye. every, kind of knowl- 
ae community; pass foy 
prcupetice of throwing 
ind. of knowledge, in the back. |! 
og farnishes us with our bread, 
polqeen: because they*do_ no: 
great many useless things, appears fo me 

‘bee equally at ‘Variance ‘wit “republics anism, 
Christie ty ‘ad: common sense. It 18 to. this 
abuse o tag that T- ‘wish to invite the attention 
of farmer8, and especially of young farmers, who 
are ‘under the Jimpres: ion that they must leave 
their farms-to acquire an. -édueation, or to hold 
respectable stations in Society. . - 

The, subject: admits, and almost Tequires-being 
presented in many otherpoints of view, and él: 
cidated by" other illustrations ; but I must leave it 
forthe present, With the question : which have 
the ‘greatest amount of useful knowledge, farni- 
ers or professéd Scholars? “If-any should think 
the latter, These © or 1 ‘add, they differ from me 
in opinion. high esteéin of > 

Your feo, J. Hoxaroox. 
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"EDUCATION OF FARMERS No. 6. 
“Facilities for Knowledge. “ 


Mr. ‘T'wexen—! have already hazarded the cpin- 
ion, that’farmers, even ip their present neglected state, 
possessed a greater am 
any othet class of the PoaimUnity. I-.aleo believe 
thattheir knowledge ig very limited, compared with 
what it might be, if they: undevstood and: appreciated 
what they already poster and their ‘facilities for ne- 
quiring more, « It-must.-besentitely -evidents if-their 
araaeat 2 ot Anoywl: zeis large abd valaable, without 
ie ravies J or even being aware ~ tbat they 

id at attention. -to.the mtans’of in» 
prowerbedt ey ey would. greatly evlarge their 
stores Ma science; and enable them to apply it to 

rT ‘Benefit, both « of. tise and *o ‘the com- 











er tables: nites. sither cl ‘lia pot the ee 
munity can perhapsibe teostrongly impressed with the 
fact, that useful ge_ consists principally in an 


tofusefal knowledze, than} 






































auime nals, coiled ike ivi. 
govern them, andthe: eats sohigh they sustain 
toeachother. “Roragy man uainted with his 
own species,“ahd especially” swith shiniself, im re ‘cat 
pieeen nt and avast extent of .t nowled ge." 
& éye we must undersintid . optics: Apiat- 
Prinimence with our Jungs requires ‘a koowledgepiah 
-atmosphere end-of many of the principles of et Mat. 
sciencey.. A-knowledge of thie das of healeh unipliess 
an intimate, d¢quaintaace with. our own’ anatoifty, and: 
“pbysiolog yas it does with the numerous ‘substances 
used for food ‘and “for inedicinee Ang acquatetance™ 
with our social and'moral conditions and relations, as* 
connett@davith the great ‘human family, ‘and especial-— 
ly witheour Creator; Lcnplies knox ete gill moredeep 
and-extensivé. 

And how 1s.an ieicahtenat xen “4 knowledge. of 
men and-things tobe acquined; by a dirvet and daily 
intercoutse with.thenm, by shuttisig one’s: selfup in 
closectand itiecining what they ate, or by précdring? 
from “books the. imagine one: of others on the sub- 
ject? et 

Until witht a fee. years past, alnzost “the only 
mode in whtelethe science.gi Geology, ora knowledge 
of the steucta*e of theiearth, waseor ‘vations classes of” 
philosophers: to enter into speculatens and imagine” 
what it was. - ‘The practice now adopted 1s 16 exdm- 
ine in, and-- find what it is «The tesult i$ suchas 
might be enpictedaant db Vast amount of knowledge, 
equally carious at wonderf: land no. jess useful for 
the farmer and mechanic, than pReolnes tothe 
speculative philosopher. 

Hani intipnite ond ar_ extensive sarepncianee with 
men and things constitutes useful knowledge, and thay 
acquaintance is tobe formed’ by -actyal examination 
andobservation; who basa better school thin the far- 
mer? Whodstore ¢onstantlyycr mere intimately 
engaged inthe varions départments of animate and ine 
animate creation?» Who has-a better, opportunity or 
stronger inditcements to'study himself? To examine’ 
calmly and dispassionately his own. moral character’ 
and relations, and the duties-arisiig from that eharac- 
ter and those relations to his feliow--man and his Gre- 
ator ®< Whe is more favorably situated for gathering’ 
daily rich treasures from "the inexhaustable nine of 
knowléd contained in.the Bible 7: 

The facilities whigh allfarmers. possess for acquif- 
ing knowledge, ‘may be -greatly _ mereased by: some 
very convenient atrangements for improving each 
other. 2 'The first Lyceum >that was: formed. inethe 
American. system of. Lyteulms, consisted. ofa few faf- 
aners and mechanis s.. Their, efforts, unpretending: 
and himble as they were, have alrea. iy been felt over 
the whole-globe.-+ Lygeums, consisting of farmers and 
otfiersin the pursurfé of business, have-ubiformly been _ 
‘better and’ longer sustained, thamthose'compposed of the 
litexary classes”. They do: more -for- themselves and 
more for others.” Expetienee’ fally--proves. that they 
can do. more in said of the literary classes than the 
literar tee. can in-aid of them.- 

And what. prevents any sfarmer, or any adr. 
child beinga member; Social or amore general 









acquaintance with memand ——e, the various 


2. 


Lyceum? They, @ me fact all other classes, have 














— eee eS 


pelty scaudal or tipplifg “veeum. “It may be a 
gambling, swearing, horse-tacing or shooting match 
Lyceum. And why ‘not one for botany, geelogy,. 
chemistry, oF somesethe) departmefit. of sciences ? 
Why not neighbors aneet for-aiding-each otherin the 


best mode of raisiig or preserving. frail, teots or other 


vegetablés¢ 6r for raising beech» pork, poulter, silk. 


works and other ‘animals? Whv “e+ -holl theit 
social meetings fof uniting ‘hr Barts in diffusing 


the lightof science? and of ye gospel to some dark 


commer ol:the earth” 7 acs'ig hae wet yet: pewetrited ? 


Mie Dian. could be “adopted to gequire a mormex: 


fis inhabitants; than a Girect intercourse with various 
parts of it, ing -system of kind reciprocetions W'the 
cormon.tounties.of our Creator?, ar any*nidse- 
meht be found ‘whith will afford. FieKer or higher de- 
light totheyounger members of fatmer's families ? 
As thoinaisie Have,already tried it, aif always with 
the same. results; Why should. any farmer, prevent 
his children, whyshotld hé not aid them, in direct- 
ing theirefloris, inthe pursuits’of seience, fir'the 
double purpose . ofimproviiy themselves, arid aiding 
in the diffusion sof“ knowledge over thegglobe? -F 
can add nothing: more, or propdse doth 
for those who have doubts, orfor tiem who have none, 
than.to TRY. 4 remain always yours, : 
pre etna # -" J: Horsroor. 





ALL VEGETABLE MATTER Is VALUABLE 
~~ AS MANURE, : 
Every thing ‘that grows. or is produced from the 
earth possesses the quality of fructification of the earth. 
Many articles that are thrown away as useless are 
still:valuable and worthy of preservaion’” We have 
often seen thrown upon piles of stone, or Bpon the 
side of roads, of into -streams where it will be swept 
out of sight, the: pomace of apples afiet cider is ex- 
traeted ; and it will notbe denied that applied in iss 
crude state this pomace may be injurious to. any crop. 
But deprive. it of its acidity by suffering it to liea 
year or more, and weare induced to believe from the 
nature’ of its corhposition that whaceyer of the sub- 
stance shall be fefi,*may.be, valuabl» asanauure,’. , 
ft is the general oyinion that the-bark and chips of 
whiteand yellow pine, spruce; and. perhaps hem- 


Jock, poison the soil where they. are suffered to tie, 


They may at first, on account of theitcold, sour and 
acrid nature, injure orat least not-benefit vegetation; 
but we are quite sure when acidity or bitterness, shall 
pee offandthe vegetable substance shall change by 
ecomposition, the soil where “it lies will’ be essen- 
tially‘renovated. - 
In firoof of this we relate a case of application ofthe 
refuse tari from hemlock bark—an artieleswhich has 


been considered’so useless in its crude state 4s to be 


moved away freni all vegewble growth. Hon. Na- 
thaniel §. Berry, at Bristol village in the county of 
Grafton; hasattached® to. his’ homestead on the north 
side of ‘Newitourdland river, a smal] Jot of land, the 
more elevated part of which was a sand bank, being: 
bipwr'down tottie annoyance ofthe mhabitans upon 





toeir Lyeeums ofsoine igh i may bea: faitling, a | the Highway below at every’ ride of*the north 


notvé ora more intimate knowiedge of the eat and | 


ing better,’ 


eee 





in volumes ofdust, Hé moved'to the gpace%ef some- 
thing like halfan acre say a hundr 
suming, rotten tin, and offered to one of his neigh- 
hos the erap upon the ground if he would attend it. 
The first pear the crop of corn-upon the sand was even 
bet!) than upon the apparently more sich-and better 
cultivated ground near it; and what is worthy of 





} remark is,thatthe application of fan has not only im- 


patted grent teitility to the ground, but hag: entirely 
changed its appearance, making a’black and rich-loam. 


whege there was before a yellosy, sterile “sand. —Yan- 


kee Parmer. 


dase 





From the, 7 imore Patriot, ; 
“WE LIVE*AND EEARN ” 


Isa saying which every day verifies. “Who has 


not seért and’ been pamed at the crael” punishment in-* 
flicted on a horse, who thking whatis cafled the ‘atadg,’ 
refusesto. move an inch forward’alben he will’ ‘back’ 
more readily than is desired? Sometime since a horse. 
took the stnds iff one of our principal sireets:  He‘ivas_ 


[Las the bystanders afl agreed, remarkably stubborn.— 


Hd igs beeten, cruelly, unmercifully, and yet he 
would for “yo.’ Re-was coaxed and patted, but with- 


vat effctthere was no *golong’ in him. Tt was 
distressing, to see how he was whipped, now Over the ~ 


head,-now on the back, again-on the knées; and ev. 
ery one was pleased, whem asttanger, with  Mnevo, 
lent face, and on intetligent-eyesmterfered. ~~". 

‘That-ig-all wrong,’ he said; ‘you must not ‘beat 


that horseany moret He has already been punished » 


too-severelv.’ 


* What-are weto-do. then ? asked the deayman. ‘I 


have been here for wo hours trying. to get him along, ° 


Must I let the horse stand here all day ? ~ ; 
‘No,’ reptied tie gentleman, ‘the Horse must go" 


along, but withont any more punishment,” 
‘ Buthe wont, expostulated’ the drayman. ~ 


‘O, ves, he will; he must. The horse, Lay; must _ 


go. He hag but.a reasorable load, looks as if he is 
fed well,-and he Must go along.’ ; 
, 2° Thatis what L think, siid the drayman, 


‘Very well, | have seen how they make jrckasses - 


move in South America, and they ‘are, reputed mote 
stibborn than even horses. I shall, therefore, make 
this horse go. Now get me arope twice as long as 


the horse.’ 

Te rope was brought, and ery body stood gaping, 
expecting, of course, that som@ hocus pocus wag abd 
.ta be performed. "Phe gentlemar ditectelthe tober 
the tied to the harge’s tril; and pissed between his legs 
out in-front. Ble then took hald of it, and gave'iva 
pull. * The horse looketl wild for an instantyas iftaken 
by surprise, andut the same time gave-ipdications, by: 
kickin behind, that he disliked the new mode of dtiv- 
ing. The rope was pulled -strongly, and the horse 


was complete; one sqnare’s diving in this way’ 
bled him to-retarn to theold mode; and thedrayt 
drove off antidst the Shouts of the multitude’. ~~, 








"We five aiears miy-well bo eci Here by 


londgof the con- ~ 
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with a very quick motion, started off” The wiumph* 
ena: © 
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i but for cherie! arcivel oie stones ire 

conta n have been the snlject of cruel and 

rin ent for hotirs. loeger. . The cause 

of h bimamiy cums % there. was also a “ posi- 
“tiv vant hee, en pees: 





Bapen insta are “many opinions 
among our farmers upon the Subject.of this corn; 
somé give it the preference over.the common sort 
—some: Suppose it is ng better, while others’ con- | 
dem# aridreject it entirely. A farmer in Ruther- 
ford county, whohas beenmaking the experiment 
between the Baden, and commoncorn, upon each 
of which he had bestowed the same labor and cul- 
tivation, thus:sums up the result in a letter to the 
editor of the Murfreesboro’ Times : 


“The final yesdlt-is that nine rows of equal 
length, of the. Baden. “eorn made as’much as_-12 
rows of common. I think: Prhave madea fair 
trial, and upon the’strength of it I inte nd to plant 
the Tar rge ED. of ny next year’s crop ob the 
Baden.” 





Ss Vee? 
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since Tree BY ieatoihrud —In the 
Trish Gardney's Magazine) 148. sted nov only that 
decoctions of the leates of “he ¢ommon Cimimomile, 
will destroy inseets, but thit-néhing contributes. so 
mush tothe health of.a garden'as x namber of a cani- 
mes plants dispersed. through i it, “No green héuse 
house should ever be without cammouiile ia a 

green or drivd state, ‘either th statks “or the flowers 
willanswer. It isa singular fret, that’ if asplant is 
drooping and. apparently ‘dving, in, nine cases out. of 
ten, it will recover if you plane a Beat ‘pf-carnmomile 
near It, -o 





= _ 


OSes sPean PLOUGH. 
Among the new inventions in France is one which 
much talked ofamongispeculators and manufactu- 
‘ rs. Itisasteam plough of very. pechliar construe- 
tion, with whieh it is sii four miles of ground can be 
excavated with an enginelof only ei ise power, 
to the denth of a‘foot and the breadth ¢ feet in a 
single hour. ‘The projector of the seal froin Ovleans 
to Nantes, whiebyimder ordinary circumstances, would 
require at Jeast five years forits construction, pretends 
thatiin one year the whole would. be completed by the 
use of this machine, abd thet the saving ia mere inte? 
test of capital would-amcunt to. forty thousand potnds 

















gineers wv Edrope, tell tne 
are and that with Me aslsioes hesbotieves 
it wou ae iplish all. bern stated: . The 
s it is » igthrown into a’ sort ofS 
jistance of sixty. arti 
dner’s Gazette 
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Ufimertope el is Ig “anLnp 


sterlin 3. A friend of mine, who'd "is one of the best en- 
Hig tre ibat he has.seen the in-’ 





New 


ment of agricw ~ 
ture, the use of whiehis-t0 “Whe ‘eart betiveen. 
rows of plants,soas to dest oy” weeds, 4 
earth and ‘plabes tre benefit of atmospheric it 
lt is fornied- ofa. central piece of timber with afer: 

_ing moveable side pieres, into which shares or -points 
of i on arefixed, and the whole drawn by a horse, 
and stirs the earth, withent penctrating 86 
jure the_fonts of thé*plants. under, cubis 








‘vatiopy as is sometimes-done-by the common ‘plough, 
Jn prer_ 


particularly in eraps of corn aud potatoes. 
paring these. plants, for ips. thé cultivator. is now 
generally uged_ tn. preferenc 

sinz all the advantages of that implément, with none 
of its disadvantages. Aswiththe plough, so with the 
culuivator ;-aggreat variety of ities imp!ements shave 
been placed before the public, theig rat principle in 
alk the seme, and Fico in 
struction. Gen. Far. 


. 





The editor of the Journal of the American ‘Sill 
ciety has received a letter” from Savargah, Gnrgia: 
dated Jone 5th, inwhich ivis stated; in reference tur 
themnl ieaulis, thatthe e tops atthe South: bave: ip a 
gfért degree failed — The weiter shit's that he’ thinks 


that-dn Virginia, North and South Carolina and-Geot. - 


ain, not one-fourth of the trees that were anticipated 
will be.raised, and-assigna as a reason the excessive 
drought. ‘Treeswere held at forty cents ‘ each, forthe 
growing nsen and bat-few were willing to-sell at that 
price, — Bb. 





BROWN BREAD. 


Indtanmeal halfa peek, Rye meal half a peck; wo: 


lagges, one gill; veast, half pint; silt two table spoon- 
fulls, This is to be mix: d withskimmed milk, boiled 
und cooled, but water milk warm till answer. | It 
must be mixed’ q site sof, koeeded one half honr aad 
baked in iron pans twelve hours: — Yankee Farmer, 





THR USE OF ‘SiupHer IN “PRESERVING PLANTS 


From InsEcts.—Is recommended by DrMease, in 
the Domestic Enciclopedia. ‘Fhe recommendation ig 
eridgtsed by the Editat of the Cultivator in his last 
number, Hle’states that dusted apa grapes, in the 
oripe honse, they have prevented mildew upon the 
finit. “* Tris equally effic: icions in the Open ground, 
Li the sil phur is tvashed or blown @ff..9Ber -niany 
vears, we have lost most’st our early catbages by @ 
bya agzot “whichs preyed pon the’ stew) under 
pou By mixing sul; hn with the grout in which 
the roots of the plant are dipped before planting, the 
evil has been eholly prevented ; and ifthe plants are 


plunged déep in thé grout, so as to coat.he base of the © 


stems, they are protected from the grub. — Ifeeattered 
upon the rows in young cubbages and radishes, before 
_or pfterthey are taken up, it” would probably be ef- 
ficacious foes Farer both the tops sy bowwoms,’”— 


eto the plough, aa possés- 


& dey mm and cons” 


eo 


ieee 











f ours informed us a few “weeks 





A patron of ow 
since, that while taking his fodder; he discovered 


a great difference in appearance} 
pieces of corn, which were plante 
time and in the.same,kind of soil. 
on one-piece of ground drie@up s6 
could scarcely get through with strip 


fore it-was entirely ‘burnt up,” to use’ 0 
nom aes On going to Mee oth r piece 
found it green to the ground, and in plight 
for stripping. -Hle was struck with the difference 


in the twolots of cern, and on reflection recol- 
lected that aaethnabead y to-plant his corn in 
the spring, heran a farrow with «large shovel or 
barshare plough, after which he followed with a 
small plough called «a bull-tongue, running it 
pretty deep in the same furrow, until he got per- 
“haps halfover the pie¢e, when he concluded to 
plant the balance in the single furrow, and discon- 
tinued ‘the use -of the bull-tongue. ‘The result 
was that the part.planted deep. in, thé opening 
made! by the smalk plough, where the larger one 
had previously been rian, produced.a third more 
fodder, and of a better quality than that.planted 
in the shallow mark made. by the large plough 
alone; besides the great difference there must be 
in the weight of the cory, the latter drying up too 
fast of course to make a proper article for bread. 
This should be remembered by farmers, and the 
evil of shallow planting avoided, especially since 
all seem to think the seasons are-becoming short- 
er ‘and ‘mueli.dryer than formerly.—Sovthera 
‘Cultivator. eke, 


oan Aiilemin ies: aed 





Caray Mayurtye.—Many ‘fatmers in’ this 
State of late years have adopted the practice of 
itanuting their land for wheat the enstiing sea- 
son, bytufnihge im green crops.. For instance, 
take a field when the®grass upon it is about fully | 
grown, say thé first of July, anid turn it. nicely, 
over with the plough. Then harrow’ and: sow 










ugust, this crop will have’ at- 


& 


ained itseerowth. ‘Turn this under with the 
slvegh: as you d ‘are sre. » These two 


: id the ie 

' “green crops thus ploughed under, bring topthe 
soil much manure from the green: haulmacquired 
from theatmosphere. They create an active fer- 
mentation, make'the soil light and pliable, and 
manure it more than if the same had been cut in 
the form of hay and fodder and given to hors¢s 
and cattle inthe barn. " It is on the whole an ex- 
cellent mode of enriching soils, which vwilk-ordi- 
narily produce good wheat’ the) next season 
Maine Cultévator. te 
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~ | @xposed as short.a time as possi 
© | always injures their quality fa 


“00, Guring the time that they necessarily remain-in 


heat.. In fout or fiverweeks, that is} 


‘when he found: dt produced the effect of driving the 


dried it are perfectly. 
f Rpedition with whic 













Wherever practicable, potatoes’s 
dry weather, as the carth is. then‘les# C 
tothem, and they soon become ary. ley sho 
or whalsocver use they 
te intendedi—Hence a coarse blanket or_-boards 
hould be employed to cover thém inthe’ heap.or wag- 









‘field, Exposure to*the light for any length of 
ime, even ina céllar, greatly ipjares potatoes ; the bin 
therefore in which they.are kept, shoulds be so. co 
structed as to excludy it entirelysaia- short, they shot 
be kept in a.staté similar to that before they ate duet 
—that i$ secure from air.and light with a slight’ de- 
gree éf moisture to prevent, withering, and. a termpera- - 
ture so loav as“to keep»them from: vegetatings ‘Phe 
difference in the quality caused by good and bad keeps 
ing is very rarely appreciated, 9% Ses 
One ofthe best methods of keeping themi.in ‘eéllarg, 
is to construct a bin, put sand in the bahlonk liné the 
sidesand end§ with smooth and’ handsomely “cut sods, > 









Nant wher the potatoes are put if, cover them “with « 


sods and beat them down closely. =I this-way, all the 
above requisits may be Bee Potatoes. intended 
for constant family tse, may be Kept temporarily in 
barrets,and covered with sand.” ase" om et 
When they are boried inthe field, a“dry piece of 
ground should be selected, whieh shall be at-all times 
entirely free from surface Water, « "They ate to be cov. 
ered, first, thickly with stfaw, and afierwards with 
several inéhes of compact earthy” Asecond, thick coat 
of straw, and another of earth is then fo be applied. .- 
The straw for the other, .or second coat, should be 
long and straight, such ‘as has béen thrashed with’ a” 
flail and piaced-in a position ‘sos t& threw the .mois- 
ture and wet from the. beak, down-the side, like the 
thatching “ofa roof, “This*keens the igner ‘coat Of 
earth dry, and effectually prevents the Water from pen- ’ ; 
etrating the heaps [be earth fortheoutercoat, should 
be fine and compact, 89.28 to throgy.off the rain. “If 
these directions are carefully attended to, there Wwill 
be nodanger of losing potatoes by freezing and rot- 
ting, and they will kees in the best confition till spring. 
e 2 4 


—Génesee Farmer. 









y thesé@iestructive insects, re- 
at theyihed deserted one partic- 
d rvation convinced him that the 
circumstanee Was enused Ly a barrel of fish oil which” ™ 
had been placed there ; he tried the experiment of rtd 
placing some of the oi}-round the’ plants in his garden 





ants from the place inja few. 027s. 














A goodiyiet hed i 
wormgis to placethe cocoons: in a : 
bedgand the work is quicklyat who Have a 


y Tl 
h itis acec : 





